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beloved mother, and a hated mother; a sublime ideal mother, and
a disreputable sexual one; a mother who has castrated the father,
and another who has been castrated by him; one who bears children,
and one who kills them; one who nourishes them, another who poisons
them; there is the rival, and the personification of security and pro-
tection. Similarly, there are many different fathers creating a host
of possibilities for identification. The choice of identification objects
in prepuberty depends largely upon these earlier developments. The
way in which the child resolved its conflicting feelings of ambi-
valence in earlier periods is also important. Much depends on
whether identification with the loved objects is possible or whether
the intensity of the child's own aggressive and intensive guilt feelings
drives him or her to identification with a malign, punitive, suf-
fering, or even dead object.

Each of these possibilities becomes stronger in this period pf active
searching for methods of strengthening the ego and influences the
character of the child's prepuberty. Simultaneously, the tendency
to abandon earlier identifications becomes noticeable. The young
girl begins to be extremely critical of her parents and particularly of
her mother; she develops a very realistic approach to the outside
world, gives up her infantile overestimation of her parents, and
frequently makes energetic attempts to be different from her mother.
This critical depreciation is not consistently carried out. On the
contrary, the young girl who is sharply critical of everything at home
often tries to make it appear in school that her parents are extremely
important and noble people. She often tells completely false stories
glorifying them, stories that nobody believes, in order to negate her
tendency to belittle them.

This is the form that the so-called "family romance"4 assumes in
prepuberty. In her urge to independence the young girl tries to rid
herself of all the old traces of identification; not being ready for
independence, however, she makes compromises* She may, for
instance, place a friend's family in the position of her own, bringing
home tales of how wonderful everything is in her friend's house,
despite the fact that the standard of living there is far inferior to that
in her own home. Or she may develop a passionate love for a woman
teacher who suggests an ego ideal and to whom she ascribes all
the qualities she feels to be lacking in her mother. Such a relation
clearly indicates unconscious dependence on. the mother, and we

4 The term "family romance" is applied to a common psychoanalytically disclosed
childhood fantasy: the child fancies that his parents are not his real progenitors; his real
parents are famous and powerful, and his birth is shrouded in mystery.